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A MAGAZINE OF VERSE 


VOL. LV NO. IV 





JANUARY 1940 


THE CITY 


HILDREN of the cold sun and the broken horizon, 
O secret faces, multitudes, eyes of inscrutable grief, 
great breath of millions, in unknown crowds or alone, 
rooms of dreamers above the cement abyss,—and I, 
who all night restive in the unsleeping rain, 
awoke and saw the windows covered with tears. 


I heard, like the noise of melting rivers, the concourse of the 
living: 

all hours mingled, violent, murmuring, or bright: 

the cheers; the radio; the metal shriek of the accident; 

the whisper of hired affection, hit of the week; 
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applause; gunfire on the screen; and at night the tragic houses The 
issuing like voluble flame the outcries of the city. 





see! 
Yet none pronounced the truth, no hand disclosed a 
the heartbreak behind the muted door, denying all. | : 
I longed to read letters therefore which were never sent, o 
to pierce walls, covers, silences, part the sad lips, 


to stand by warm bed and witness the instantaneous dream, | Wi 


put my hand in men’s foreheads and clasp the beating spring. me 
wh 
The girl in the park cried Juan! Juan! but it was not I. the 
None answered, but I felt the breath of unknowable love. toa 
Dawa silent: an old woman climbed with dry hands anc 
the iron stoop where her daughter feared to give birth. 
None spoke, but waited to watch the discolored twins drawn forth, Th 
wrapped on the bed, together, born to the extremes of neglect. “a 
the 
Light on the painful eyelids, agony of beginnings; the 
the assault naked against the edges of the world; om 
then the long childhood inexplicably kind or cruel; de 
the boy fingering himself, the flush and the blind pulse, 
the maicen touching the first blood of sex; BL: 
still ignorant of desire, the double wilderness. laa 
Life smiles with heavy breast: her children run = 
forward with shouts, hunger, the impulse of free affection; “ 
but each gets punished for his open face, each falls Na 
twisted, twisted returns, gets dreaded blow, and turns 
back screaming into that room at last, into himself fe) 
obscure, restful with lonely forces, like the sea. W 
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The young return,—but cold, with skin-tight mask, 
seeing this city honors most the most false: 

the lady behind glass, untouched by human hand, 
with plaster pubis, thigh, and docile belly 

lifting the admired fabric up for sale,— 

while the living long to wear her enameled eyes. 


Within is dearer merchandise: men and numbered words 
cold, vehement, or admiring, as the price demands; 

where the painter hangs for sale beside his work; 

the critic, the peddier, and the smiling acrobat; 

toady and plagiarist for the price of one; 

and a masked surgeon offering jars of happiness. 


The sheen, the glamour, and the marvelous fanfare, 

the alluring neon and the porcelain smile, 

the arranged caress of furs, the forearm blazing with dollars, 
the headlines bought in advance for the subnormal beauty; 
and all life long the shoppers with laboring hearts 

desire and possess at last: the corpse in cellophane 


Black halloween! I walked with the crooked nun; 

heard the cruel father sob in the empty room; 

and households dining together in daily hatred; 

the posed hysteria, and the idiot calm; and those 

whose love was poisoned with delay, I saw still smile, 
—and felt in myself forever the anguish of understanding. 


O lost people! O vendors of desperate myths! 
Who prints the cold path of stars that promise voyages? 
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Who markets the daydream to the tubercular, 

puts obscene clothing on the frigid wife, 

makes woman its soft automaton, and man its bed, 

and brands the false face on the living flesh of the child? 


I read the smooth journals, but they gave no news of this. 
Who rents the cells of this city? Whom shall I learn to kill? 
The mysterious pencil? The dealer in abstract food? 

Or past the chrome-steel and the politeness of corridors, 
with row of buttons summoning tears or flattery, 

at his old powerful desk, the immaculate imbecile? 


As I walked on the glossy avenue, and with morose fire 
thought the immense proud fraudulence to vivisect, 

I heard the derision and the girls’ duet of laughter 

of two who stopped before me with flaunting hair, 
insulting the photo of the noted man, 

who, finger in his printed cheek, could not reply. 


All three we drank together, mentioning love, 
delights, friends, quick passion, and the fine pale sky. 
So rapid cognac glittered in our heads, 

while I to each gave sumptuous years; to one 

her house with windows full of the green sea light; 
and foretold one to have love wherever she goes. 


And late, after the headlong passage of first desire, 

now two alone, we lay awake in murmuring ease, 

and spoke again of happiness, and of the élan of flight, 
and as outdoors the high branch yielding to invisible air, 
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so she to her wish to learn the touch of that wind, 
hold motor, and ride on the immeasurable gestures of space. 


Night dwindling, from how many tranquil hands, white 

morning extends the beautiful directions of the world; 

luminous chasms, city of vertical south, north, 

upward, dark march of windows, inlaid each by that star 

softening with precious light in streams of dawn 

toward the close court, the black leap, and the suicide’s open eye. 


Like a fall forward into time too fast, is death, 
springing in each the coil of irreversible years: 

the lymph and architecture of the self, 

unique delirium, lust, and dreams of lightning, 

the body remembered in luscious movement or at ease, 
names lost forever, and childhood of wonderful snow. 


Knees broken backward, refugees from life, 

leaving behind the houses they have lived in, 

the sweat on the walls, the toilet, the hateful embrace, 
the colored mottoes and the step of the insane son; 

or failure driving like point of dynamite into the heart 
lifelong, till they escape across the impossible sill. 


O space that lifts the monoplane strong did suck them down, 
this act upon this stone; and shadows on it of living people, 
noon, and dark twilight, and night with argon peaks, 

matchless city, terrible, and I cried aloft 

what monster, O what monstrous foot 


here trod, leaving in blood the measure of its corruption? 
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Rages in this packed town, in this wilderness of hands, 
beast over mankind, ruling with cruel mark; 

on the delicate mind, on the beautiful mouth like syphilis, 
sometime on everyone, on myself horrible I have seen it: 
the perversion by money, wasting, mad, and universal, 
measure of humanity, and its heavy assassin. 


Here the strict labor of the many must support 

the monotony of the useless; and luxury is got 

with smiles, false kindness, marriage, or embezzlement; 

he who can feign desire, praise poison, or hang by his teeth, 
lives well, accumulates the powerful bond, 

receives inhuman honor,—but the kind man is strangled 


Vaulting metropolis, under whose diagrams of eloquent light 
wrestle decay and energy, both blind,— 

I went in your purest hours, and met with friends, 

some with familiar calm, or gay, or drunk in the bright rooms, 
but I heard the terrifying pulse of other selves: 

on the face of each I touched unknown the invisible tear. 


In the membranes of the skull there lie in millionfold 
powers and memories, and I find them forth 
often: the deep smile, and the simple day at the zoo, 


the voices over the bay, the avowal, and the window with leaves, 


the joint of the thigh of the beloved person, 
and the wish to live calmly on the highest level. 


Yet who is it crawls on the subway’s iron floor to sing 
where all must give or listen, since the door is shut? 
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O in the proud mirrors of the brain, the ugly clerk 

I see is myself! and the murderer trapped on the fire-escape; 

and the desperate salesman; the thief; and the sick girl bought 
and awakened 

to open herself again to the stranger’s thrust. 


I see a boy’s hand move as pale as glass, 

and women sleeping with infinite eyes, and all, all 
I see are innocent; not walls, nor men 

brutal, remote, stunned, querulous, weak, or cold 
do crimes so massive, but the hideous fact 

stands guilty: the usurpation of man over man. 


Thus in the grating rack and torsion of society, 

the inmost being cracks; gulfs there with groaning cliffs 
disfigure hope; and secret fires grow; and chasms 
unknown hold paralyzed the maelstroms of love; despair 
with frigid pinnacles, hatred, silent catastrophes; 


crevasses of self the self dares not discover — 


Between the inner and the outer face, 

between the cold palm and the incestuous mind, 
between the thought, the pleasure, and the indifference, 
between the bright talk and the solitude, 

between the oratory and the massacre, 

between the music and the soundless scream 


David Wolff 
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THREE MODERN CZECH POEMS 


OSTRAVA 


For a hundred years I lived with coal in the mine, 
For a hundred years I dug and held my peace, 
And the years brought iron fist and iron sole, 
Iron toil without cease. 


The coal dust ate its way into my eyes, 
The red that was my lips is no more there, 
And soot-black icicles of coal 

Hang from my brows and hair. 


Everywhere coal; I find it in my meal; 
Daily my feudal service I must give: 
Far off in castles builded of my blood 
By the Danube the Masters live. 


For a hundred years in the mine I held my peace; 
Who will give back the years I lost in the shaft? 
Boldly I uttered threats with hammer strokes, 
And the handsome fellows laughed 


I reasoned and calmed, grew sober and firm again, 
Once more at the toil and drudgery I strained, 

I wielded my hammer—in Ostrava still 

The same wounds remained. 


Come, you from Ostrava in Silesian land, 
You are now called Peter or Paul; 
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Come all, in fighting clothes of steel, 
When you hear the signal call. 


Come all, I say, you from Silesian land, 

You who are lords of the shaft and pit, 

The day is dawning when fire leaps from the mine, 
And we take the judgment seat. 


Petr Bezruc 


THE FACE AT THE WINDOW 


“Café Bellevue,” land of manifold wonders, 
Built of warmth and music and rubbish 
Gilded stucco and plush splendor. 

Outside is rain and cold and night. 
Plate-glass windows mark the border: 
Within is warmth, 

Beyond is wind. 


And so today they are all gathered together, 
Distinguished gentlemen, beautiful ladies, 
Comfortably settled down; 

Their noses buried in newspapers, 

They look 

—Splendid in their cravats— 

With replete 

Contented glances 

Into the world 
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That looks so rosy, 
So satisfactory, 
Through spectacles of newspaper. 


Warm, satisfied, respectable 

They sat, with pale and padded hands, 
Sipped their coffee, nibbled sweets, 
When suddenly 

A fellow from the street outside 
—But half-grown, yet already man— 
Pressed his face against the window, 
And with his look shattered the glass, 
Broke through into all the splendor, 
Into the mirrors and tuxedos, 

Into the fancy plush and padding, 
Into the stuffed and portly bellies, 
Into the sparkling warmth and light. 
And so it stayed 

Till finally in the darkness 

The man at the window disappeared. 


Then all the shining marble tables 
Suddenly changed 

To new-made graves. 

Buried men, 

Mouldering women 

Transformed yet smiling moved about, 
And the waiters in their mourning clothes 
Wore garlands hung with long ribbons 
Of smoke. 
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Outside, beyond the window-glass 
Street, rain and poverty lived on. 
Within, all frosty-cold and dead, 
They smiled and chatted, cracking jokes. 
Jiri Wolker 


DANSE MACABRE 


The ribbons in their hats are gay, 
On their lips an ancient song, 
Through windy alleys, gusty-grey, 
Recruits go drunkenly along. 


Grey as iron is the street, 
Bullet-grey, no sunshine glance. 
Do not the blowing ribbons beat 
In ghastly time a funeral dance? 
Laco Novomesky 
Translated by David Daiches 
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TWO POEMS 


CASTLE OF THE CHILD 


This castle close with ancient air, 
The dust-sown hall, the sagging stair: 


This dungeon where the heart beats blind, 
This tower, the many-windowed mind: 


These corridors where spiders spin, 
Where witches walk and ogres grin: 


Its worth corrupted, walls decayed, 
And all its guests by ghosts outstayed 


Here, haunting, haunted, lurks the one, 
The least of ghosts, the known-to-none, 


The enchanted child who would not change, 
But moves in me, and makes me strange 


FIELDS OF FEAR 


Love, our last refuge, is our final fear, 

A roof beyond the village edge, the vain 
Cellar wherein we huddle together here, 
The last house held against the hurricane 


That false and fatal morning when we go, 
Deluded by the land and by the sun, 
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To sow the seeds of our survival, sow 
Ourselves as seeds against oblivion: 


And plant forever the records of our plight, 
And lose forever the moments we would mark, 
And feel those furrows, opening into light, 
Plowed back upon us, dominant with dark. 


Carleton Drewry 


STREET LIGHTS AT DUSK 


These are night’s luminous blossoms, hybrid blooms 
Whose origins were not in earthly soil: 

They are the fruitage of lean years of toil 

By those who grafted lightning’s lambent plumes 
To roots ot steel, to stems of copper wire — 

Who tore bright petals from the heaven-born vine, 
And taught celestial tendrils to entwine 

Clay filaments with tense, white-hot desire. 


Though rooted once in star-flecked meadowlands, 
Those distant gardens of the cross and bear, 
Stamened with death, calyxed in thunder’s husk, 

Yet men have plucked them with frail human hands, 
Have pruned and tended them with infinite care, 

To make them blossom, goldenly, at dusk. 


Jessie Wilmore Murton 
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THREE WOMEN 


: _ 
HOME TO TOWN: TWO HIGHBALLS Th 
Th 
First Highball Yo 

a [r 

—My dear, whenever I hear anybody whistling in the streets at 
night— y 
QU 


I know it—darling, darling—that I'm of the city, too! 

And those women are all provincials, the full-bosomed, the 
robust-— 

They are peasants beside you! 

The slim pale body and the blue-veined wrists— 

For you and I are at home in the narrow room, 

Between the jail and the river at the foot of the street, gray, glum, 

And the El that accelerates, grates, shrieks, diminishes, swishing 
with such pain— 

To talk the quick city tongue! 

To talk to the one who knows! — 

You and I shall be gone, 

Dear, when the city goes! — 

And all the city love, intense and faint like you— 

The little drooping breasts, the cigarettes, 

The little cunning shadow between the narrow thighs. 

They will get rid of cities— 

They will build themselves better bodies 

But they will never have a girl so pale and blue-veined, so quick 
and passionate as you! 
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Second Highball 


—When I don’t see you, dear, 

The blood in my head sings like birds! — 

The only singing birds we ever hear ... 

You watched some city sparrows the winter you were sick, 

In the little backyard in Brooklyn when the snow was on the 
ground— 


You fed them crumbs but you never could catch them at it. 
II 
NOVEMBER RIDE 


The horse bends his head 
In a bold homeward hope; 
With stooped wolfish tread 


The dog trots a rope. 


Brown leaves all beneath 

The gray-bristling ridge; 

Bare twigs in the path; 

The stream breaks by the bridge. 


—The stream in day clear 
Looks suddenly bleak: 
The last of the year! 


The end of the week! 


Just before the white blast, 
Just before the dull mists. .. 
The people at last 


Are less than the beasts! 
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Yet you who have slipped 
With me out of doors: 
Brown-eyed, rapid-stepped, 
Like dog and like horse— 


For you womankind 

Have cast forest and pelt, 
Have contrived and designed, 
Put on bodice and belt— 


Gold white, gold red, round arms, rose-dotted breasts, 
That long space between hip and knee, the striding thighs, 
The vase-line of the throat that answers to the waist’s, 

The great round-lidded, heavy-curtained eyes; 


The short dear feet that firm the perfect line, 

Red ringletted gold hair that harbors hidden angers, 
White skin like goldleaf beaten smooth and fine, 
Soft as the goldsmith’s chamois to the fingers 


—Back home—dark now— 
High eaves—hard light— 
Dogs bark far 

On dark farms— 

Hard now—bad tonight! 





Ill 
My dear, you burn with bright green eyes 


That shine like jewels of the mind, 
Whose clearest gazings crystallize, 
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Translucent to the light behind — 
Let not those lovely eyes go blind 


In these divided darkened days! — 
For when they darken and they fade 
To turbid blues and dullest grays— 
As cities mask their lamps, afraid— 
The very dawn is dimmer made. 


Edmund Wilson 


THE FABRIC OF THIS DREAM 


The fabric of this dream will tear, 
So thin and tenuous it is, 

Unravel, start to disappear 

In morning’s lesser mysteries. 


A coarser warp, a duller hue 

The shuttles of the daylight weave, 
Cancel the pattern and subdue 

The bright, unstaying thread of love. 


And yet in fragments, here and there 
The dream persists for all to see: 

A strand of color in the air, 

A shred of ribbon, blowing free. 


Daniel Catton Rich 
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TWO POEMS 


PRELUDE TO SLEEP 


Now sleep down the pools of wind, 
down causeways of wind drafts 
with the movement of swans. 


Now the silver blimp of somnolence 
in immanence cruises 
the heavens of thought. 


Thoughts like tentacles wave 
are drawn in 
from winds of silence; 


Like silk sea-weed moving 
with currents of translucence 
like waters. 


Lost things come again in 
sudden beauties, new. 
Here are wide gaps closed 
in hidden hurt, and 
passive wounds. 


Formless things recede 

in the sweep of wings. 
All things unseen rise 

to the surface, suddenly bubbling, 
as water in springs, welling. 








AMY BONNER 


Sudden sleep: 
thought dropped 
through trap doors to oblivion— 
drawn back like scarves, 
allowed to drop back again. 


The children of consciousness 
tramp down the stairways 
of the stars 


rousing the human race. 


Awakening! The trumpet call 
of ideal patterns 
across the valleys of sleep. 


Waters of sunshine inundate 
the hollows. 
Now a beam of light bridges 
the eminent peaks of aspiration, 
mounting toward concave skies. 


Let no hidden bitterness 
collect like mist 


in dank caverns. 


Let no hidden bitterness seep through 
for quagmire 
to the driftways to sleep. 
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MAN SUBDUES THE ELEMENTS 


The centipede wind runs among 
the clouds. 
Man swallows a concept. 


Consciousness in space continues— 
Elides three thousand miles. 


Individuality brings the moments, 
Remaining complete, a sphere. 


Gone is the labor of travel, 

And each step shared in agony— 
The lifting of cart wheel in wind— 
The agony of progression. 


Streamlined dimension in aluminum, 
Outdistances the spider wind, 
Balancing past dolphins, icebergs— 
An afterthought of gulls 
Thickening the air, 

Like an articulate flurry of snow 


I lay down a poem in my room, 

I pick it up in motion, continuous 

In this flying thought. 

Amy Bonnet 





net 














WATCH NIGHT 


Heavy upon me 

Lay the night’s burden, 
Like a dead star, 
Resting in coldness 

On the tired bosom, 
Leaving its scar. 


Frosts as they deepen 
Seal up the narrow 
Room full of pain— 
Then on the eyelids 
Darkness is broken, 
Light shines again. 


And great birds sailing 
Across the snowbright 
Fields of the day 
Bring a deep sky-peace 
Until I know them 
For birds of prey. 
Roberta M. Grahame 
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POEM 


The farmers sit with cats upon their laps. 
Let us get pets and raise them just like that. 


Not our great fear, infinite animal 

Nosing the raw fog, pawing the blunt hill, 
Gross body filling valleys, flattened head 
Pushing our doors and threatening our windows. 
This kind of dragon that began the world 

Will surely end it if we stay insane 


Now know it is a creature of ourselves 

Our guts have fed it and our heads its home 
At dark cock-crow we cried and let it be 
All day it swelled upon the outside hills 
Instead of dreading what returns at night 


Stiffen at morning and prevent the birth. 


The game of darts, the cider on the shelf, 

The winter politics and peasant jokes, 

Plain things despised at seventeen or so 

By wrong inductions from our friend Flaubert, 


Be praised and be the symbols of our health 
I'll help you with the cooking and the house 
On fine days dig the garden, hope for Spring 








WARREN RAMSEY 


Cat purr. Fire snore. Be sleepy, me and you. 
Poor Faust and Helen!—we have earned this too: 
The fireside blindness and the morning view. 


Warren Ramse} 


THREE WAVES 


Three waves washed up from the sea, 
Three waves, and one of the three 
Lashed out in attempt to land, 


And died on a lonesome strand. 


The second followed the first, 

And swallowed the strand in its thirst, 
Then perished before it could reach 

The uppermost parts of the beach. 
The third, in a smoother way, 

Came up where a sea form lay 


And drew it out to the deep, 
Where sea things and caravels sleep 


Merrill Christopherson 
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TWO POEMS 


SUBJECT MATTER 


The doctor said, the specialist said, the x-ray said. ... 
DID ANYBODY FIND OUT WHAT GOD SAID? 
Dear Judas, the flesh suit is dead, 

take it off, Dear Judas, it said. ... 

The hand reached through the skull 

and catapulted the brain against the wall. 

A mass of thought ricocheted like thrown dough 

and hit the nurse, 

opening the door in the hall. 


The air was splashed with thoughts of, 

Cornfields in a golden bath of sun, 

Grapes ripe with wines, 

Bright silver water pouring from a spring; 

The doctor said, 

such thoughts can be prolonged 

by a vat of blood. 

DID ANYBODY EVER FIND OUT WHAT GOD 
SAID? 


Ether with its white vapor eyes 
fumed through the x-ray, 
The ether said, pray to God you sleep, 
moved a calculating opiate 
through the marrow on the x-ray 














J). CALDER JOSEPH 


With the flesh suit adjusted on the table 

the W.P.A. said there would be a compensation, 
the pink slip said, a final compensation. . . . 
Surgeons’ forceps went with a leash 

of ether, cutting through the pickax muscles 
wrought as cobble stones of flesh 

where the doctor aired his pet, 

four years at Vienna. 


A PATH ALONE 


Take up the dark 
with the mind’s strongest claw 
humble your eyes to the lightless arc 
And know what death is in the toothless jaw. 


Absorb the gloom 

to the core of your despair 

let your anguish stumble in that room 
Until it makes the stair. 


Seize only the bone 
of the fundamental sight 
then come out alone 
And know the meaning of light. 


J. Calder Joseph 
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FOUR POEMS 


I 





Atlantic and Caribbean crawl, bellow, penetrate, 

Migrating eastward, southeastward, southward as I watch. 

They shed their torrents as a moccasin sheds his skin, 

They move seasonally, they obey the moon, 

They lick the salty pebbles, implore, command, 

Mutter under the hot starlight, thunder and meditate, 

They send white arteries through the rocks and a network through 
the sand. 


Steel-tinted multitudes build their empires on the shore 

Beyond all calculation. Fish, insect, fow] 

Breed to the roar among the barnacled hollows. 

The sea god’s immeasurable thighs are listening, 

Torrents of salt hang from his brow and steaming hand 

As the currents pause, recoil, unfurl, assemble, 

Ten million mackerel lie suddenly silver and stranded upon the 
ringing sand. 


Naked women and men spring from the thundering belly 

Of the sea, they leap ecstatically from foam to foam, 

Their blue eyes are glittering, their swollen genitals 

Glitter under the starlight. The consecrated 

Heroes and madmen of the Middle Ages rise and stand 

Streaming, terrible, among the inlets; all the equipment 

And anguish of human history withers, withers away like foam 
along the sand. 
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What they desired was to extract from this recurring 

Faceless mutilation a pattern neither biblical 

Nor chemical, yet not without a certain humanity. 

More and more clearly they came to discern a formula 

Making slaughter acceptable in a justice fully planned, 

Catastrophe fruitful and death a concluding harmony 

Performed among the uninhabited shells and crescents scattered 
upon the sand. 


Eastward, southeastward pass the feverish currents. 

They multiply, beget new races, plant like mussels or 

Sea-anemones brilliant new cities along the shore. 

Sometimes a greater wave arises: humanity 

Is pilloried as the wave pours howling through the land 

New creatures are begotten, new methods of thinking, 

Loving, hating, enduring, all spring like bubbles from the 
cold, interminable sand. 


II 


I feel that life and death draw simultaneously closer, 
That the birds in the air, as they move ecstatically 
higher, gather extinction like a delicate, cold dew; 
I feel that hour by hour 


As the forests sway and the sea exacts her tributes 

Death gathers a fresh ferocity, which no event can pacify; 
and little by little our days are being drained 

Of eloquence and power. 


FREDERIC PROKOSCH 
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And yet, as I hear the harvesters singing, returning 
To the lamplit room and the touch of girls, life suddenly, 
breathlessly caught on the wing is a tiny shadow Tor 
On a waterless, endless plain Ani 


And now, as I watch the peddlers under the arcade 
It seems that they have frozen to marble and bronze; and 
the beautiful statues of the dead have horribly 


Turned into flesh again. Ye 
Th 





We see men now as an airman sees them: beautiful, yes, } 
But only fragments in a territory so vast, a drama so 
obscure and delicate, we are learning merely 
To feel and not understand: 


Bu 
The perpetual eagle hanging over the cliffs, remote Fr 
And tireless as a mineral, is a symbol of vitality 
linked with doom, each so intense, so daring, 
That finally, hand in hand, 
They join, each drawing from the other splendor and speed, N 
Being both enemies and lovers, both the tyrant and the At 
defeated, both the devourer and the devoured. 
And yet, as day upon day 
The women and men we have known are beginning to vanish 
Forever more quickly, we are left, merely lonely, merely A 
feeling, not understanding, as death carries them D 


One by one away. 
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Ill 


Tornado, thundering tongue of air 
And all the blazing peninsulas, the striated 
Canyons, the floe-littered plains 
And the hushed, transparent 
Plateaux of ice: 


Yes, we have listened to those tales of a traveller, 
Thinking how luckless we, how lucky they 
Whose palms knew the fire-veined 
Stallions trembling, and the 
Torrential manes. 


But older now we are all of us far away 
From the chimney’s dolphin smoke and the steaming coffee, 
The feathered quilt, the expected 
Loving kiss, and the quilt 
Of pines above; 


Now we are like those horsemen who once wild-haired 
And howling tore through the steppes and sought by firelight 
Feverishly among the dunes 
A hot arm, unfamiliar 
And dark as bronze, 


And therefore suffered, and therefore grew hard, 
Dour, and finally indifferent: listening 
To stories that came westward 
With a nod: worldly; at peace 
Almost, though aching. 
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We are like those driven mariners, who morning 
Upon morning, as the mist dissolved, stared at the sun 
From Scandinavia, knowing of the sea 





Everything: but nothing of Is ¢ 
What was to come. Frc 
Int 

IV 
Death, though not death only, th 
Has brought the intensity of fear to such a pitch Th 
That death itself has assumed entirely novel proportions: of 


it quivers, calls, salutes: it becomes an appetite and 
an opium: we desire death: it is death which 


Has cast a shadow, cast To 

Ripples of platinum light across these faces Inc 

On the boulevard, as they look from side to side, at the suede Of 
and silks in the shopwindows and at the interminably 
passing masklike faces, each hoping for a last 


Look of desire, a look 

Momentary, intense, from the eyes of another, 

Swift as the tiger, warm as the Indies, mathematically exact 
and delicate as the deer at evening poised, nostrils trem- 


bling, above the brook. 


All that they see, all 
That they do, whether in the cigarette-studded 
Silence of an attic room above the river, or the little gaslit 
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bar near the docks, or the expensive Bach-haunted soli- 
tudes of the concert-hall, 


Isa ceaseless flight: flight 

From identity, from guilt, from the fear of death 

Into death. A massive and crucial longing for annihilation 
cajoles all those who have lost their way across the 
border. Yes, long after midnight 


I have seen them, seen 

Their faces, moist and freshly awakened like those 

Of children, passing down the street in the endless ritual of 
self-sacrifice to the gods of our civilization, the gods of 
vengeance, faceless, serene. 


Too late for them. Late 

Indeed for all of us, who crouch on the edge 

Of a mystery slowly being unraveled. The desert sighs, and 
the watchful sirens are calling across the fog. At last 
we understand. The struggle has begun. All we can 
do is wait. 


Frederic Prokosch 
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THE SPIRIT OF CZECH POETRY 


AINER MARIA RILKE, the well-known Bohemian- Austrian 
poet, wrote in one of his first poems: 
Mich riihrt so sehr 
Béhmischen Volkes Weise, 
Schleicht sie in’s Herz sich leise, 
Macht sie es schwer. 


(I am so much touched 

By the Czech people’s song, 

If this song prowls slowly into the heart, 

It makes the heart heavy. ) 
Melancholy and mourning sounds are heard very often indeed 
not only in the folksongs but also in the literary poetry of the 
Czechs and Slovaks. Is this the expression of a certain national 
quality? No and Yes. No—because humor, too, is a very 
peculiar sign of Czech literature, the humor which created such 
excellent types as “the brave soldier Svejk” and the famous bag- 
pipe player Svanda Dudak. Yes—if we are considering a certain 
historical development and a certain social and national constitu- 
tion of the Czech and Slovak people. 

The Czechs were, until the first World War, mostly a nation 

of small people: peasants, workers, craftsmen, small merchant 
There was no large aristocratic and upper bourgeois class, such 


as created the literary traditions of other nations. Besides, the 


Czech nation, like other Slavic peoples, had a period of historical 






non-existence. During this period, which lasted 150 years from 
the battle of the White Mountain in 1620 until the end of the 
18th century, the Czech literature and drama were almost dead 
“Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron, thou shalt dash them 


in pieces like a potter's vessel,” might have been the text of many 
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a sermon delivered in jubilant Vienna after the army of the 
Hapsburgs defeated the Czechs on that dark November day in 
1620. 

The Hapsburg dynasty and the Roman hierarchy inaugurated a 
reign of terror in Bohemia and Moravia. The Czech aristocracy 
were killed; the Bohemian Brothers, the spiritual flower of the 
nation, were expelled; the schools were given to the Jesuits; the 
populations of the big cities were decimated; the special envoy 
of the Viennese Father Koniasch burned more than 60,000 Czech 
books; and the Czech language and literature were banned. Only 
in the bitter and grieving and vengeful songs of the half-slave 
peasants did they survive. The great French historian Ernest Denis 
rightly says that “from 1620 till 1790 Bohemia had gone through 
all the anxieties of a death struggle; nailed to the cross by unrea- 
sonable and unfeeling fanatics; despoiled by her masters, who 
turned a deaf ear to her sobs; sentenced to death by merciless laws 
which enslaved the majority of the people and crushed all sem- 
blance of liberty; humiliated; menaced in her vital interests and 
in her language, she notwithstanding preserved the will to live.” 

The great economic revolution at the end of the 18th century 
helped prepare the way for the revival of the Czech language and 
literature. The demand for labor in the new factories freed the 
people from serfdom, and gave them wider opportunity for ex- 
pression; the birth of the new economy and the rebirth of Czech 
culture are linked. The period which saw the opening of the first 
Bohemian industrial exposition, the first mineral oil distillery, 
the first chinaware plant, the creation of the glass industry in 
Bohemia, and the first cotton mill in Moravia—roughly the latter 
half of the 18th century—saw also the introduction of courses 
in the Czech language in Prague high schools, the first professor- 
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ship in Czech language and literature at the University of Vienna, we 
and the publication of the History of the Czech Language and to 
Literature by Dobrowsky, who collected and translated the folk- an 
songs of many small European “half-forgotten” nations. The fre 
Czech renaissance was under way. After Dobrowsky, Jungmann no 
publishes the first Czech-German dictionary and translates into Ht 
his new-born language the masterpieces of the world’s literature. wh 
And the philologists are followed by the first new writers—all age 
poets: Kollar, Celakovsky, Erben and Macha. wh 

Close to the common people (as were almost all Czech writers | He 
in the 19th century), these poets drew from the old popular in 
poetry of the Czechs and Slovaks. We find in their poems cer- day 
tain formal and thematic connections with the folksongs of their | tha 
people; two of Erbens best known ballades deal with fable fig- | of 


ures, the “noon witch” and the “hobgoblin of the water,” and | 
Celakovsky’s finest poem is calle¢ Toman and the Elf of the a | 
Forest. They have a passionate love of equality and liberty, a 

deep sense of the sufferings and hopes of the masses from which | 
they sprang. Celakovsky particularly echoes that bitterness 


and longing for revenge that smoldered in the folksongs of the An 
enslaved peasants through the years of oppression—for instance, — 
in that famous song about the Lords of Orechov 00s 
eff 

Oh you lords of Orechov, 

God will punish you en) 

Only after the evening clock pul 

You allow us to rest and to sleep 7 cu 

Only after the evening clock lite 


Has announced that it is ten 
Oh noble lords of Ofechov, par 
A lightning may kill you soon 


Sr: 





So it is the continual struggle of serf against landlord, of | Fr 
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a, worker against master, of middle class against imperial authority, 
nd to which Czech poets have always given expression; literature 
k- and “life” could not be more closely wedded, the cry for the 
he freedom of the common man could not be more consistently 
on nor belligerently raised, than in their verse. It is the spirit of the 
to Hussites that lives in such modern poets as the satirist Havlicek, 
re, who was jailed vy the Hapsburgs and died from persecution at the 
all age of thirty-five; in Neruda, noted for his Ballads and Romances, 
who tried to infuse the new Czech poetry with something of 
ers | Heine and Byron; in the Songs of a Silesian Miner of Petr Bezrué; 
lar | in the anti-militaristic songs of Frama Sramek; and in the present 
ef- day social verse of Toman, Neumann and Hora. It is a spirit 
eit that burns undimmed in the younger generation—in the work 
ig- of Wolker, Nezval, Seifert and Hallas. 
ind There are, of course, other trends. Brezina and Sova created 
the a poetry of visionary mysticism and symbolism. 
a Holy one, descend upon the dim lamp of my gaze, 
Pour fresh oil in it and enkindle comprehension, 
ich With the ray of my glances let me behold, a myriad miles removed, 
ESS The dusk of ancient ocean-forests and summits of ecstasy 
the And some of the youngest were very close to the French sur- 
ce. tealists (they called themselves poetists). But even these poets 


contributed to the “poetical armament” of the Czechs and their 
efforts were, in their own way, a vital part of the wish to live, to 
enjoy the privileges of liberty and equality, of the expressive im- 
pulse of a people emerged from eclipse. 

These things being characteristic of the great part of Czech 
literature, it is only natural that poetry should play such a vital 
part in the lives of the Czechs today. The verses of Bezrué and 
Sramek, of Wolker and Nezval, have become popular, like the 





of : et : ‘ 
From Evening Prayer by Brezina, translated by P. Selver. 
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old songs of anonymous authors—and for the same reason. The a | 
radio station of the Czech underground movement broadcasts wi 
Wolker's poems along with manifestoes and the news. The new 
verses of other outstanding modern Czech poets are secretly read ele 
all over the so-called protectorate—poems which keep ablaze the so 
people’s faith in their second resurrection. Recently Prague stu- th 
dents buried one of their number, shot by the Gestapo, with an sp 
epitaph taken from the poet Jiti Wolker, who died in 1924 at ex 
the age of twenty-four: to, 
Stanu se muzem a vojakem th 


Vojak se modli bodakem. 


th 

(I shall become a man and a soldier, as 

And a soldier prays with the bayonet. ) : 

The Gestapo confiscated the epitaph but the other day 100,000 

. i t 

leaflets bearing the Song of Freedom were found in the houses 
in 
and streets. F.C. Weiskop} " 
tu 

V 
. 

> ~ W 

OUTLINE OF A POETICS! 

or 

PART II as 
REALITY AND SUPER-REALITY — ART AS DUAL LIKENESS AND de 
TRANSFIGURATION lil 
f 
UT WHAT constitutes the authenticity of the vision? What ac 
characteristics mark the inspired figuration which necessarily ce 
deserves refiguration and realization and so possesses the need es 
to exist? This necessity must not be defined in terms of a game, ri: 
aaa sc 
?This is the second of a series of three articles written in Italian by G. A a 


Borgese and translated by Frances Keene and Lucille Bunzl. The author 
wishes to acknowledge the help of Edouard Roditi—Ep Sp 
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1e a pastime or luxury—phenomena of an entirely different class, 
ts which are improperly introduced into the field of art. 

W Let us first observe inspired figuration: reduced to its most 
id elemental seed, it manifests itself as a complex of forms and 
1€ sounds, of visibility and audibility, disposed according to some 
u- rhythm or pattern; that is, arranged in a series of bodies and 
an spaces, of vibrations and pauses, of stresses and intervals. There 
at exists, at the root of every inspiration, a rhythm which gives life 


to, and combines, the colors and the sounds, the luminous and 
the sonorous manifestations. And the artistic atom, almost like 
the material atom, is primarily made up of order and movement, 


or motion according to a certain order: dynamic motion. 


00 And now we can observe the finished work: it lends itself 
é to conclusive observations particularly where the incentive to 
wx inspiration came from an internal or external happening in 
pf which the theme of the work of art is given by so-called fac- 
tual reality. What relation has the world of art to the real world? 
What does the artist do when he creates a hero or a horse, 
when he paints a landscape, when he represents a historic fact 
or an event or emotion drawn from his own life? As long 
as the means of the mechanical or technical reproduction were 
defective, as long as, for example, the expedients for achieving 
likeness or for indicating distance by perspective remained in- 
hat adequate, it was necessary and inevitable that certain errors con- 
rily cerning the likeness of art to actuality and nature should become 
eed established and persist in the theory of art. Contingent mate- 
me, rial consequences of actual technique, the work’s apparently 
scientific and intellectual phenomena, perhaps also because im- 
oc mediately useful, seemed more important than the artistic and 


spiritual results achieved. Thus arose the popular interpreta- 
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tion of the formula “imitation of nature” which contains a philo- bea 
sophic truth frequently misunderstood; and from this also was rela 
derived the precedence which, in the meditations of the ancients, 7 
painting, suspectible of pragmatic interpretation, had over music, in 
more uncertainly connected with reality. pai 
Hence too the idolatry of imitative harmonies and other such lov 
devices, hence the superstition of unconquerable and elusive wh 
nature, the belief that art is a handmaid of religion. As far as that 
poetry is concerned, the primitive and relatively slow develop- or 
ment of science, history and philosophy, compared with the per- | pail 
fection which poetry attained as early as Homer, caused the mal 
search for historical truth in poems and for philosophy in trag- I 
edies. Poetry became the instrument of knowlege and of action, dis 
just as the plastic arts were dependent on religion and music mai 
on ceremonials. Whatever value may be given to the Platonic see: 
condemnation of art, which was the origin of the tendency to wh 
place art at the lowest level of spiritual life and to foresee its | sho 
ruin, Plato remains, because of this very condemnation, the art, 
founder of the science of aesthetics. Especially when he denies we 
that art can supply what should be sought in science and phi- tur 
losophy does he state the problem of art: whether it is mortal nor 
and pleonastic, or an essential function of the spirit which must in 
justify itself according to its own means and ends. son 
The authority of the ancients weighed heavily on succeeding por 
ages, particularly on the side of the naturalistic and realistic. An 
Their avowed idealism was also frequently tainted with this error cau 
when it aimed at creating a so-called absolute beauty, perceptible we. 
to the senses. But to achieve this, they combined the physical the 
elements of different models, so that the forehead of this model ' 





was used and the limb of that, and this absolute and integral 
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beauty became only the juxtaposition and synthesis of many 
relative and fragmentary beauties. 

The ancients were often able to attain great and lofty results 
in art; but when they attempted to depict birds pecking at 
painted grapes, or horses in heat after mares, or Pygmalion in 
love with a statue, they were hardly superior to those Chinese 
who, according to C. Blondel (La Mentalité primitive), believe 
that a widow can become pregnant by the image of her husband, 
or that a wooden dog can suddenly begin to run, or that a 
painter is able to recognize his creations in the people and ani- 
mals that he meets in the street. 

Deeper reflection and development of technical means have 
disassociated us from this rather crude illusion. The ordinary 
man who exclaims, when seeing a beautiful natural rose, “It 
seems painted,” is mearer to a correct idea of art than the one 
who, before a painted rose, exclaims that it seems real. We 
should not demand from art that which is not in the realm of 
art, neither factual truth nor mechanical reproduction, since 
we know to what sciences and technical instruments we should 
turn for these effects. A chapter of chronicle in a historical 
novel, a catalogue of ships in an epic poem, a page of diary 
in an autobiography, a photograph inserted in a painting, the 
song of the nightingale reproduced by phonograph in a tone- 
poem—these are apt to arouse not admiration but aversion. 
And it would not be easy to prove that this aversion is not 
caused by disappointment at the demonstration of the artist's 
weakness but solely by annoyance at his incoherence concerning 
the means and aims of art. 

The artist does not cherish the outer but the inner vision; and 
though many other myths of the ancients concerning art are 
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erroneous, that of the blindness of Homer, representing the poet ind 
as turning to gaze within himself, is both true and significant Th 
Even we moderns do not deny the relation between art and en 
nature, between inspired figuration and historic or empirical kn 
reality; and we accord a certain value to the theory of likeness. ms 
The work of art imitates nature in the sense that it resembles it Th 
The aim of art, to use a consecrated word, is verisimilitude. tio 

But art denies itself when a certain likeness is exceeded, when, int 


for example, the likeness is “perfect” or, reducing it to the 
absurd, when it attains identity with the real. It is not only 


Paganini who never repeated. Art, in general, never repeats | 
It does not copy. It does not multiply. It does not mimeo- th 
graph the world. And at what point does likeness cease to be tis 
artistic? Where the claim of another resemblance intervenes, tr 
no longer to factual reality but to super-real truth; no longer 
to the world but to a super-world. So that truly, the aim of art Tk 
is this dual likeness; and art, in an unusual sense, is always 
symbol, is always allegory. And if this difficult concept of like- if 
ness, which is of primary importance to art, implies an identity al 
limited by a difference, what we call artistic likeness to the real tr 
model is that in which the difference is caused by likeness to a 
another model which cannot be found in factual reality. Typical tt 
of this are the mask and the character, the myth: figuration of a d 
reality and of a model which does not exist in reality. fe 
But what and where is the model to which the artist turns tl 
for the second likeness? Where does he find the ideal accord- f 
ing to which, to use current formulas, art corrects or perfects, a 
continues or surpasses nature? The artist’s immediate conscious- 
ness must reject, as inconclusive, an answer which presumes n 
that the second and decisive likeness can only be ascribed to his i 
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oet individual esoteric image and to his own autonomous creations. 
nt. The artist knows that he does not accept images as he experi- 
ind ences dreams; that he selects and eliminates and explores. He 
ical knows that the figurations which he adopts, from the great 
ess. mass teeming within his imagination, are legitimate and right. 
it. They are not arbitrary nor capricious; they are revealed by exalta- 
tion and rhythm as if somehow corresponding to a model which is 
en, indeed within him but not of his own making. 
the So it is not this nor that work of art which is sublime, nor 
nly is the marvelous or superhuman apparent in this chapter or that 


ats. canto; art is always sublime if it is art, for it is always akin to 
c0- the marvelous, to the superhuman or the supernatural. An ar- 
be tistic figuration is that which, by its dual likeness, becomes 
2€s, transfiguration. 

ger 


THE TRAGIC QUALITY OF ART — ART AS OPPOSITION AND DIFFERENCE 

A more direct knowledge of the artistic process is achieved 
if we observe that, since all art is sublime, all art is tragic; 
and that the divergence between the three principal categories, 





tragic, comic and idyllic, if these are analyzed with a certain 


| to amount of profundity, merges into a similarity. That attitude is 
ical tragic, in a limited sense, which criticizes experience and con- 
of a demns reality, insofar as such reality and experience do not con- 
form to the divine idea of liberty and power and are subject to 
ims the chains of destiny and sorrow. That sentiment is tragic which, 
yrd- from failure and pain, derives a perpetual and imperative demand, 
cts, an unconquerable hope. 
us- But if tears and laughter are kindred even in their physiological 
mes manifestations, comic sentiment, if traced to its sources, reveals 
his itself likewise to be a special resolution of the tragic. It is also 
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born of the criticism and condemnation of experience and real- 
ity, insofar as such experience is at variance with reason and 
knowledge. If the sense of the tragic is a catharsis through pity 
and fear, the sense of the comic is a catharsis through detach- Mor 
ment and ridicule. The former purifies evil and necessity; the ae 
latter, confusion and error. E 


An idyllic artist, such as Tagore or a hymnist, may very 


well believe that his inspiration is an unconditional adherence oe 
to nature and historic reality and that his song is pure joy. But — 
this conviction is illusion and reveals itself as such when the given mes 
experience is compared with the artistic figuration or when the Bas 
artistic figuration succeeds in achieving a photographic likeness — 
of the factual supposition and thus fails as art. So, in any event, the 
there is no art which does not derive from pessimistic criticism ” 
There is no art which does not strive for optimistic justification and 
There is no art which is not rooted in opposition and contrast the 
There is no art which does not aspire to conciliation and catharsis = 
If it has been said that the aim of art is the world of likeness, ach 
it can be said with equal right that the objective of art is the tin, 
world of differences, of the difference between the ideal and 
the real. The presence of what is termed the second model con- hay 
stitutes the criterion of difference, the lever of opposition anc 


G. A. Borgese 








REVIEWS 
BITTER, LONELY, AMERICAN 


More People, by Edgar Lee Masters. D. Appleton-Century. 

DGAR LEE MASTERS is very much like the mountain being 

chiseled by Mr. Borglum. He has left sharp nuances through- 
out the hard past of American life and letters, and as a poet he has 
contributed along with some few others the sense of history which 
has been accepted and moulded into a tradition. What Robert 
Frost and Robinson did for New England's folk essence and ex- 
perience, Masters wrote into the plains of the Middle West, into 
the rivers, the valleys. Whitman had initiated the impulse with 
an uncanny conglomeration of sensation and political eruption; 
and Masters, along with Lindsay and Sandburg—for they were 
the folk singers—continued and spread the pattern. (They can- 
not easily be divided despite the distinctions of form and artistic 
achievement, for these factors were not the mainsprings they set 
tingling. ) 

They willed us the epochs in which they were created. We 
have not gone too far from the tumult and the stress of agrarian 
and industrial phantasms and an imagery patterned on myths that 
have become soil of native story, enacted and re-enacted. But 
too few of our poets write with a real knowledge of the nation. 
Most have no roots, never having rooted themselves by other 
than verbal participation in the American geist. Instead of story, 
there is a European nuance, a fiavor that is distinctly international, 
and when they use social atmospheres which appear to be Amer- 
ican, they are really writing of Spain and China. They have seen 


the boxcars go by on the railroad tracks, yet they saw nothing 
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but the names, the obvious destination, the tin lock securing the 
doors. It came to them as a literary experience and was therefore 
false, a sort of grafted knowledge upon a framework built in 
their own secular academies, whether political or otherwise. 
The ghost of Spoon River, never too dry—for its tremendous 
sources can never really dry—floods through these pages. Poems 
to Emerson, George Rogers Clark, The Pony Express, and Whit- 
man’s autograph are here. The intimate historiographer of men 
and women, the most personally hated man around Lewiston, Ill an 
(fact, unlike fiction, obtains no lovers) still inks in with his simple 
folk pen the inner contours, disconcerting a varied lot of success- 
ful gentlemen and village radicals. This makes the success stories 
sound full of dry evil and brutal daily facts, as in Jake Mann 





This article doesn’t say, 

Though people say so here, 

That Jake just drank his life away 

At Sandy Hughes’, year after year. 

He didn’t. For he was nearly eighty when 
He came back from Chicago, and returned 
To practice in the Law here once again. 
Four years of drink! He should have taught pt 
In Sunday School, some moralists 
Around here say, or given interviews, 
Made talks, done something which assists bl 
People to live, instead of drinking booze 
In the old saloon of Sandy Hughes 


And yet this is the quality that is Masters, and in the poem C 
The Dumb Sky, all the juice of his grapes are soaked into the 


soil: bitter, lonely, American. 


ef 
Still sweeps the broad Potomac by fc 
The tomb of Father Washington; 
And on a hillside Jefferson pe 
Is under the same enigma sky * 
Emerson has his couch where clouds aa 
Make dizzy pine trees on a hill he 
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Lincoln wrapped in cement for shrouds 
Ignores the ages’ wandering will, 

As Brigham Young does and Calhoun 
In Utah and beside the shore 

Where Sumter broke the death cocoon 
Of dragons with the cannon’s roar. 

Lee is in marble at Lexington; 

The bones of Grant are safely jailed 
Beside the Drive, no more bewailed, 
In a great cruciform of stone. 


This which is political and military history gives way to poetry 


and poets: 


Poe sleeps away in Baltimore 

In a burial plot of Methodists, 

No longer singing his Lost Lenore. 
Whitman at Camden no longer lists 
America with a singing lip, 

He chants no more of comradeship. 
Silent forever they make no sign, 
Sealed now in infinite defeat, 

Mocked by the sun, the midnight star, 
Which care for neither tomb nor shrine, 
Aftei great struggles, after war. 


Masters is at one with his material, for one cannot divide the 
poet from the form, both in the conflict of design and the atten- 
uation of his subject matter with a linear perspective. With 
blunt metaphor and phrasing, facile and accurate, he expresses to 
the mind, rather than to the sense, the qualities of the senses— 
a sort of elucidation of detail in an ordered frieze. Yet unlike 
Conrad Aiken, a specialist in the poetry of the psyche and the 
end—the ever end, the know-nothing which begins but ends, 
ends—Masters senses that humanity must accept the frenzied 
formulas of living, but must mould these iron patterns into a 
personal salvation. There is a limit to running, the end of geog- 
raphy, a cancer in too much self-penetration, and against this 


he sets his reaction. In the poem Lands End: 


No 
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If peace there be it must be 
In union with a love whose gravity 
Cannot be stayed, which crushes or has its way 
It must be by a yielding to the current, 
Which flows through all things, by swimming with a stream 


Harry Roskolenk¢ 


FROM THIS LIFE 


A Turning Wind, by Murie! Rukeyser. The Viking Press 
Muriel Rukeyser’s third book of verse is for the most part a 
continuation and development of interests, problems, and themes 
first explored in Theory of Flight and U. S. 1. Like the earlier 
collections it brings together several sections of a projected long 
work and a group of shorter lyrics which, though they can stand 
alone, are related in feeling and tone to the broader thematic 
material treated in Elegies and Lives. The book as a whole is 
informed by a common insight and purpose. Structurally this 
relationship is evidenced by the use of recurrent images and 
symbols, “key” words, phrases, and lines, a number of them drawn 
from the two earlier volumes. This practice is of course delib- 
erate. Analogous to the use of /eitmotifs in music, it serves 
to integrate a mass of varied and disparate material; and perhaps 
in our time, in the absence of any widely accepted ethos or myth, 
it is the only means whereby a poet can unify his materials with- 
out imposing on it a formal logic and order which weaken and 
falsify it. Certainly in Miss Rukeyser’s case this repetition of 
images and symbols does not indicate a poverty of invention or 
narrow range of interests. She has in fact been reproved for 
being too ambitious and self-confident. Actually, her willing- 
ness to return to the themes and problems posed in her earlier 
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work, to approach them from different perspectives, always keep- 
ing in mind her central vision, is evidence of humility and single- 
ness of purpose. It is also largely responsible for the excellence 
of her new poems. 

Declaring her general aims briefly in a prefatory Note she 
writes: “Now in our time many of the sources of power are ob- 
scured again, or vulgarized and locked out. They are our inherit- 


ance, part of our common property, I believe, among the tech- 


niques of living I have hoped to indicate some of the valid 
sources of power that have come down to us.” To this end she 


has sought out enduring examples of the human spirit in its 


various aspects and manifestations. Her search has led her to a 
consideration and evaluation, in poetic terms, of the American 
scene, its landscapes and people and beliefs, its past and “usable 
present She has tried to find and communicate those sources 
of power, or techniques of living, that will sustain man through 
the present period of cynical brutality and oppression and enable 
him, afterwards, once more to realize his potentialities and hidden 
greatness 

The theme is an extremely difficult and complex one. But 
there is no attempt to resolve the difficulties by resorting to 
ready-made panaceas, or unthinking nationalism, or political 
slogans. Nor is personal salvation, however necessary, to be at- 


tained by blotting from our minds “a world infected 





by trenches” 
where “roads open black and the magicians come” and “the age 
of the masked and the alone begins.” 

Years when the enemy is in our streets, 


liberty, safe in the people’s hands, 
is never safe and peace is never safe 


and 
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Though she salutes individual achievement and celebrates the bi 
natural beauty of our country she never forgets “the world of B 
the unpossessed, steel mills in snow flaming”. It is worth remark- 
ing that Lives, the section devoted to examples of “individual 
creative energy’—among others, Ryder and Charles Ives—in- 
cludes a tribute to Ann Burlak, the labor organizer. Of the five 
it is the most moving and powerful. 

Miss Rukeyser is still a “difficult” poet in isolated passages, but 
that is because she is trying to integrate an enormous amount M 
and variety of material. Occasionally she overloads a passage; in 











a few places the material has not been fully assimilated, is ex- th 
pressed in the abstract terms of prose; in the Lives the condensa- ne 
tion is sometimes too great, we do not know the incident or & 
episode referred t9 and consequently the allusion conveys little fc 
Two or three of the shorter poems might have been omitted, par- tt 
ticularly The Victims which is melodramatic and overwritten st 
But these lapses are unimportant beside the book’s many vir- al 
tues. Miss Rukeyser has realized a complex and major theme with 
remarkable success. In scope and aim her book challenges com- 
parison with Hart Crane’s The Bridge. And though parts of ” 
Crane’s poem, notably The River, have a richness and sweep that d 
Miss Rukeyser has not achieved, as an interpretation of American 0 
life hers is the more mature and closely observed. Where Crane _ 
was rhetorical and mystic, she is hard and clear and concrete. Her - 
evocations of the American landscape are as beautiful as any | x 
have ever read. tt 
A Turning Wind proves her to be the boldest and most abun- e 
dant of the younger American poets. And in a time when most ol 
of the world annihilates the values she affirms, when, in the words 0 
of André Malraux, we are “witnessing the death-agony of the Ir 
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he brotherhood of man,” we may say of her as she says of Ann 
of |  Burlak: 

rk- the world will never daily prove her words, 

ral but her words live, they issue from this life. 

in- T. C. Wilson 
ive 


THE INTONATION OF A MIND 


Dut 
int Mortal Sequence, by Charlotte Wilder. Coward-McCann, Inc. 
in I recall reading once how the children in a state school for 
ex: the incurably blind were asked —convicting the askers of blind- 
sa- ness of the imagination too complacent ever to earn reprieve— 
or “What would you do with ten minutes of sight?” I have never 
tle forgotten one little girl's answer. She declared she would spend 
~ those ten intolerable minutes in a darkened room. “Else | 
should forever long for the sights I had seen. Why should I 
vie. allow myself to be tempted by ten minutes of sight?’ 
ith She was a potential poet, that child—one sort of poet. 
a, There is however another sort, to whom a special kind of see 
of ing can become so important that, by comparison, mere every- 
hat day “seeing with not through the eyes” is blindness indeed. Poets 
- of this persuasion would find it easy to have the courage to risk 
ois vision if vision were offered, no matter how brief the visitation, 
™ no matter how dark the blackness after its going. And it seems 
“% to me that Charlotte Wilder is one of them; certainly she is of 
that small band of poets who are intent on exploration “at the 
un- edge of being.” There is in her work a rare quality of dedication, 
r0St of (no other word seems adequate) spiritual preoccupation. 
yrds Observe, for example, the poem she uses as an epigraph, wherein 
the instantly, renouncing ordinary facility, she asks her words to “go 
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deeper yet, till only speaks / The single note of being.” This 
first depth is to be only a beginning, though: 


But deeper yet: go deep, until even pain 

Held, as implicit, in the heart of joy, 

Rounds its bold throat, to send an unfaltering strain 
Which is profound acceptance; else I toy 


With but the sleazy metaphor of mind, 
Of cluttered fancy, and repeated phras: 


The sonnet ends: “Let my life forget / Its ‘favorite’ passages 
Go deeper, deeper yet.” 

It is fitting that her book should include a translation of Rilke's 
Verkiindigung. For between the man who wrote, say, these lines 
about the angels: “Nur wenn sie ihre Fliigel breiten, / sind sie 
die Wecker eines Winds” and the woman who wrote the poem 
which begins: “How tender-hearted are the good / They live 


among the boughs of love’, I feel an astonishing kinship of 
temperament. It would of course be egregious to expand this 
impression into an assertion of strict stylistic resemblance. For 
one thing, Miss Wilder’s diction and imagery are quite unlike 
Rilke’s. For another, although she shares his fondness for ab- 





stractions, she shares less persistently his compulsion to dramatiz 
abstractions. So that whereas one is frequently moved by the 
intimacy and immediacy of Rilke’s poems—feels, as it were, 
privileged to be present precisely at the moment when spirit’s 
silence has at last ripened into speech—by contrast Miss Wilder's 
poems seem oftener (I cite this merely as a difference, not as a 
flaw) less the product than the process of meditation. But such 
diversities as these are by no means incompatible with the kind 
of kinship I have in mind. Its evidence lies rather in the fact 
that in both cases the work itself is rooted in a staunchly isolate 
integrity. And in both cases the work when so disposed is 
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candidly and intrepidly concerned with the poet’s own inner life. 

Indeed, several of Miss Wilder’s poems brought back to me 
the remark Rilke made in a letter to Franz Kappus: “Works of 
art are of an infinite loneliness and with nothing so little to be 
reached as with criticism. Only love can grasp and hold and 
fairly judge them.” Read “critically,” a few of the poems in 
Mortal Sequence will, I suppose, seem “difficult” or “elusive” or 
“oblique”; doubtless occasional lines will seem literally clogged 
with commas; doubtless, too, certain poems will seem guilty of a 
regrettable imprecision of imagery—an effect as of a clear glade 
blurred out of focus by a trembling lens. But if one reads these 
poems in the way commended by Rilke, reads them with a recep- 
tive heart—only a mind that can see and hear through the heart 
will learn to know them—he will be amply rewarded. Not the 
least of his rewards will be the tonal richness of Elysian 


Great love is in my heart tonight. I hear 
All sounds as vender; in the abuséd sky, 
The vo of the world’s distress is peace 


And lives, aghast, upon the meadows lie 









Like children, softly sheltered in their home, 

Like tortured beasts, who, from the affrighting den, 
Have found themselves, as winningly allured 

Into a haven of unarmed sweet men. 





So stars and evening, and the languid earth, 
Are charged with sudden glory, bold with joy, 


(Ripened, as orchards are, to valid fruit 





No cruel n ling appetites destroy) , 
By God himself, emerged, too strong to show 
More than a dazzling mirror’s overflow 


James Daly 
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CONCISE LYRICS str 


Time Strikes, by E. A. Richards. Columbia University Press. 
One of the best examples of Mr. Richards’ conventional atti- 
tude, as well as one of the best examples of his poetry, may be 
found in the lyric, The Nest: 
Today the town shines smooth and slick he 
Without a tarnish or a nick, 
Wall meets wall and none to spare, sc 
Space fills space exact as air, 


If waste there is it does not show; 
Only lines that soar and flow. or 


The nested fish-hawk rips her spoil ac 
To rim with bones and soak with oil 
The circle where she feeds her brood; 
Her wings bear wreckage in their food. al 


Waste is pushed outside the nest, a 
Waste disgorged or dispossessed, 
Lives aborted, lives foredone, 
The idiot, the skeleton 

Buried, dumped, or floated, so 
That lines will soar and flow. 


The reference to the economy of Nature and the decrying of any 
waste because of this example in Nature is only one of the many 
conventional meanings to be gleaned from this equally frugal and 
careful volume of verse. That there may also be something nat- 
ural in Change does not seem to occur to this poet who reminds 
us that War and Love and Land and God and Father and Mother 
are rocks which Time does not alter. If only he posed these 
timeless truths against a background of ever-changing attitudes, 
and brought them to the reader's attention in fresh and provok- 
ing terms, there could be no complaint. It is surely no wonder 
that any individual so thoroughly pleased with life as it is, who t 
agrees to “keeping my distance,” should one day discover the v 
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striking of Time against his cheek: 


A maple then let go a loose 

Too-early leaf to drift against my cheek. 

And then time struck. On my throat, too late to speak, 
I felt time tighten like a noose. 


Over a period of five years, in which Mr. Richards states he 
has made a new beginning after twenty years of writing poetry, 
he has become adept at rhyming and is now ready to be less con- 
scious of the tools of his craft in saying whatever he wishes 
to say. He succeeds admirably in this first book in conveying 
one definite attitude, summing up in concise language certain 
accepted opinions. His readers’ reactions will depend largely 
upon their personal attitudes toward such conventionalities. In 
any event, a poet who can turn out such lyrics as Iren and Stoic 


deserves attention of poetry readers. y 
deserves the — so Margaret Walker 


OLD POSSUM AND OTHERS 


Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats, by T. S. Eliot. Harcourt, 
Brace. 

Madeline, by Ludwig Bemelmans. Simon and Schuster. 

Before Things Happen, by Dorothy Aldis. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats, by—believe it or not— 

T. S. Eliot, is far from The Waste Land and Murder in the 

Cathedral and very, very near to the annals 


of various 
hilarious 
carnivorous mammals 
If you like nonsense, or cats, if your ear appreciates verse-forms 
that with equal ease can echo Poe, Kipling, or their own cater- 
wauling, read Eliot. Then pick out your favorite feline. ‘“Ma- 
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cavity: the Mystery Cat” is already spoken for. You can't 
have him. 

The cats come from London, but Ludwig Bemelmans’ Madeline 
comes straight from Paris. I confess that she captivated me even 
before she had her appendix out. Anybody from six to sixty 
will find the “old house in Paris that was covered with vines” and 
the “twelve little girls in two straight lines” just about what a 
house and little girls ought to be. Paris is here too, in colors— 
Mr. Bemelmans is his own illustrator. He shows us the little 
girls in their nighties, in their yellow pancake hats, in rain and 
shine, at the Eiffel Tower, Notre Dame, the Place Vendéme 
Also close to a man feeding pigeons in the Tuileries Gardens 
It’s all very satisfactory. 

In Before Things Happen, Dorothy Aldis again uses an Amer- 
ican background. Children will like the poems for their direct 
and humorous presentation of familiar things and faces—dogs, 
squirrels, a milk horse, an organ monkey, the Good Humor man 
are friends of almost every American child. Grown-ups will like 
the many verses that re-create the forgotten emotions of 
childhood, will like others because their appeal is the ageless one 
of good poetry. This is true of In the Summer 


In the summer, in the evenings, 
When the day's been very warm, 
Then we walk without our shoes on 
In the long grass on the farm 


And the fireflies in the bushes 

Prick the darkness all around, 

And the crickets, very busy, 

Make their night time summer sound 


And the grass is cold and dewy 
After all the long day's heat, 

And the stepping stones set in it 
Still are warm beneath our feet. 








th 
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an’t | These three books have been tried out on the young, and all 
three have passed that acid test magnum cum laude. 

ine Marion Strobel 

ven 

ixty 

and NEWS NOTES 

it a 

AMES LAUGHLIN IV dropped in for a visit the other day, barely 

— clearing the lintel—so smiling and casual we hardly realized we 

ttle were entertaining a person of importance. He tossed his topcoat over a 
desk and stretched out in a chair, sliding his brown leather kit under a 

and table 

me In the kit he carries his “list” for display to booksellers: the advance- 
guard poetry, fiction, essays of the sort which he, as founder and very 

ens active head of New Directions, is working almost alone to introduce to 
the public. He came to the book publishing scene with more than the 
usual measure of idealism and adventurous taste—a combination that to 

ner many writers, hamstrung by the commercial and conventional prejudices 

rect limiting the large publishers, has meant something in the nature of a 
new lease cn life Still in his twenties, he takes time out to go to school 

Ogs, now and then; he has been going to Harvard fitfully for years. A good 

nan deal of the time he goes about the country demanding a place on the 

bookshelves for his experimental authors. 

like His prize this year is Henry Miller. With Miller's The Cosmological 

of Eye Mr. Laughlin intends to give what he considers long-belated publi- 
cation to an American who has been regarded for years among Eurc- 

one peans as one of the most important writers of this country, although 


hitherto without honor in it. His other enthusiasm is The World | 
Breathe, a book of poems and stories by Dylan Thomas, the brilliant 
young Welsh poet who received our Blumenthal Prize in 1938. 

Also on the list is the latest New Directions in Prose and Poetry, to be 
reviewed here soon. It strikes us as the most interesting of the series, 
and in some respects Mr. Laughlin’s preface is the most interesting part 
of it. “There is another job which I think New Directions could usefully 
do,” he writes—'‘that is the micro-photographing and circulation on loan 
of specialized critical manuscripts.” He points out that “when a student 
in, say, Berkeley, wants to study a Harvard thesis he simply has his library 
borrow the film from Widener and reads it off from an electric reading 
machine,” and suggests that this system might be extended to the cir- 
culation, in rental libraries, of micro-photographed manuscripts which for 
one reason or another are not suited to general book publication. “I am 
thinking especially of three critical manuscripts on Gertrude Stein which 
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I have seen recently. All of them are full of worthwhile ideas about the 
great woman, but no one of them seemed to me the final word. Now | 
know that a good many people are interested in Stein and would be stim- 
ulated by these texts.” 

Two of Mr. Laughlin’s projects are of immediate interest to poets. The 
first, suggested by Oscar Williams, is for an anthology to be edited by the 
poets themselves—‘perhaps eight outstanding poets would be chosen, 
who, in turn, would elect the thirty or forty poets to be represented’”— 





and published under a co-operative system by which the poets themselves dis 
would be shareholders. The other is for an anthology of a different sort, N 
to help young poets get published: “Selden Rodman has suggested what of 
seems to me a good partial solution—an annual collective volume to be 5, 
called Six Young American Poets, or five, or seven, as the case may be. bat 
. . . The poetry reader would be getting five poets for the price of one i 
and would be more likely to buy the book than he would that of a single, PO 
unknown poet. This is mot a scheme for cutting prices, but a possible | Tt 
solution for a trying problem. Once a poet gets started, if he is good, the 
public will gladly buy his books. It is just that first book—the unknown 
quantity—that has such a way of gluing itself to the bookseller’s shelf. - 
Unless I am persuaded it is a bad idea I shall plan to issue such a volume ¥ 
next fall, and suggestions as to the participants are welcome. They should of 
be young poets in their twenties who have not published a book.” Pi 
Our best wishes to these and other ventures of New Directions. James pl 
Laughlin has won the gratitude of poets, for whom the slim “lists” and a 
the general inhospitality of publishers (who often as not must be cajoled e 
into publishing a book of verse by having one of fiction dangled before hs 
their eyes) make almost every year a lean year ri 
The marriage of Professor G. A. Borgese and Miss Elizabeth Mann av 
has been celebrated in a memorable poem by W. H. Auden, Epithala- M 
mion (Princeton, N. J., November 23, 1939; privately distributed). \ 
This is a wedding song in the grand manner, a prayer that the event may be 
be symbolic of a rebirth of European humanity after its “hostile kingdoms “ 
of the truth” are reconciled. We quote the eighth and last stanza De 
af 
“Vowing to redeem the State, 
Now let every girl and boy a 
To the heaven of the Great F 
All their prayers and praises lift be 
Mozart with ironic breath F 
Turning poverty to song, t 
Goethe innocent of sin 
Placing every human wrong, qi 
Blake the industrious visionary, r 


Tolstoi the keen animal, 








News Notes 
the Hellas-loving Hoelderlin, 
w | Wagner who obeyed his gift 
im- Organized his wish for death 
Into a tremendous cry, 

The Looking down upon us, all 
the Wish us joy.” 
~se Winifred Welles (Mrs. Harold H. Shearer), one of America’s most 
Ives distinguished lyric poets and a frequent contributor to POETRY, died on 
ort, November 22nd in D: rien, Conn., at the age of 40. She was the author 
shat of four books of poems, The Hesitant Heart, This Delicate Love, Blossom- 
be ing Antlers, and A Spectacle for Scholars. In reviewing the second 
be. volume, in January 1930, Harriet Monroe said: These are exquisite 
ens poems, as delicately and beautifully made as a cobweb or a bit of old 
gle, | point lace. The music is like a lute or a harp, the figures take one by 
ible | Surprise... . A book of finely imaginative poems, perfectly wrought. 
lee The comment applies to all her work. 
vaio Robert Morss Lovett, chairman of POETRY's Associate Committee 
elf. and Government Secretary for the Virgin Islands, was guest of honor 
sme at a luncheon given by Dr. Frederick O. Bissell and other members 
suld of the English Department of the University of Puerto Rico, at Rio 

Piedras on November 6th. The library of this university has a com- 
mes plete collection of bound volumes of POETRY, and current numbers 
and are always in demand among the students. Muna Lee, who was 
sled awarded our first Young Poet's Prize in 1916, has a class in con- 
fore temporary British and American poetry which uses Harriet Monroe’s 

The New Poetry as text. 

The Poetry Society of America announces the winners of its annual 
ann awards as follows: first prize, $100, to Helen Morrow for her poem 
ala- Marcus Aurelius Antoninus in Bohemia; second prize, $50, to Harold 
ay. Vinal for his poem Impossible Rendezvous. On January 25th the society 
may will give a dinner celebrating its 30th anniversary and the 25th anni- 
oms versary of Edgar Lee Masters’ Spoon River Anthology. The occasion will 


be “a backward glance along the line of developments in American poetry 
and those who have given it distinction.” 

In The Wedding Ring, Elizabeth Hollister Frost, one of POETRY’S 
contributors, has made her first and very successful venture into prose. 
Her novel is woven around the ancient village of St. Cirq-la-Popie, 
where houses rise precipitously one out of the roof of another. Mrs. 
Frost's stylized language is that of a poet, and lends archaic charm 
to the shocking tales she has to tell. 

Many readers will be glad to know that the moving and delightful 
fable by Edith Franklin Wyatt, The Satyr’s Children, has finally been 
teprinted. ‘Though it is not included in any of Miss Wyatt's books, 
this story about the two young satyrs who were found by a woodcutter’s 
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wife and reared as her own children has become widely known since its 


original appearance in The Atlantic Monthly. It was the first of several | 
more or less similar tales, which have sometimes achieved the best seller sat 
lists, but which do not capture its special magic and irony. It is now vase? 
issued in a good-looking brochure, at fifty cents, from the press of Argus Ps 
Books (Chicago). . 

Beginning this month, Alfred Kreymborg, poet, playwright, and x 


critic, will conduct a limited group in creative writing at his home, 54 . 
Charles Street, New York City. Further details may be obtained by 
writing to him at that address. 





The Verona Press Rhyme Sheets 1-6, the initial portfolio in a series 2 
to be put out by the Verona Press of Italy and published in this country 
by the Oxford University Press, has appeared with the work of <3 
George Barker, Geoffrey Scott, Frederick Johnston, and four poets in sh 
translation from the Greek and Chinese. Each of the six sheets is 
about 15 by 8 inches, and carries one or two well printed poems with oF 


colored decorations by such artists as Chagall, Chirico, and Dufy 

The League to Support Poetry, 350 West 18th Street, New York, an 
nounces that Kenneth Slade Alling is the winner of its recent experi- 
mental program contest, with second place going to Richard Leon Spain 





> 
In this contest more than 100 poets who had not yet published a volume Re 
submitted 20-page manuscripts, of which seven were selected by the 

wudges. The other five poets chosen for representation were Thomas si 
Sulkie, Marjorie Holt, Edith Henrich, Gerard Previn Meyer, and Miriam - 






Allen de Ford. The seven manuscripts were distributed in booklet for 











a 
to members of the League, including a number of college groups and ah 
poetry societies, who voted to choose the best one—the winning manu- * 
script to be published, with additions, as the first volume in the League's B 
major program. Mr. Alling’s prize group of poems will appear in Jan- ; 
uary, with twenty additional pieces, under the title Core of Fire , 
rf . . 1 ae 
As soon as this issue is made up the editor is planning to leave : 
secret destination, where he will apply himself exclusively for a m " 
of weeks to the reading of manusc ripts. That, it appears, being the la 
_ , Ca 
thing it is possible to do at the office of POETRY th 
pI 
NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS = 
ec 
DAVID WOLFF was born thirty years ago in Passaic, N. J. and lives in ; 
New York, where he works for a producer of documentary films. He 
has contributed to POETRY (May 1936), The New Republic, The Forum 9 
New Letters in America, etc. In two films, China Sketches and Return to 2 
Life, poems of his were used as part of the commentary - 
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bssi FREDERIC PROKOSCH writes that he is “stranded in Portugal and track- 
= ing all over it.” He is the author of two books of poems, The Assassins 
or and The Carnival, and of several novels. 

_— EDMUND WILSON, of New York, is the author of two well-known books 
_ of literary criticism, Axel’s Castle and The Triple Thinkers. A book of 
ant his verse, Poets, Farewell!, was published in 1929. 


5 DAVID DAICHES, of the University of Chicago, was born twenty-seven 
te years ago in England, but has lived most of his life in Scotland. His lat- 


by est book of criticism, The Novel and the Modern World, has just been 
= published. 
; AMY BONNER, of New York, is a frequent contributor to magazines 
sa! and was formerly on the staff of the New York Evening Post. Since 1937 
" she has served as POETRY’S Eastern Business Representative. 
Bn DANIEL CATTON RICH is Director of Fine Arts at the Chicago Art Insti- 
with tute. He has appeared once before here, in February 1929. 

We have the pleasure of introducing six poets in this issue: 
CARLETON DREWRY, though he has not appeared previously here, is 
str§ widely known among poetry readers as the author of Prowd Horns (Mac- 

aise millan, 1933) and as a contributor to The Dial, The Nation, The Neu 
ri Republic, etc. He lives in Roanoke, Va. 

yer J. CALDER JOSEPH is a young poet living in New Rochelle, N. Y. He 
oe attended New York and Miami universities, and has contributed poems 
aera and stories to magazines as ae 

‘nto WARREN RAMSEY was born in Spokane, Wash., in 1914, went to school 
aad in the Northwest, and tor the past two or three years has been living 

abroad, mostly in Paris 


anu- Sas . , ; 
= - JESSIE WILMORI MURTON was born in Kentucky and now lives in 
1€ § o ( 

Battle Creek, Mich. She has contributed to many periodicals. 





Jan- ROBERTA M. GRAHAME, of St. Paul, is now working for her doctor's 
— degree at the University of Minnesota. She spent last summer in England 
Race gathering material for a thesis on the modern novel. 
gre MERRILL CHRISTOPHERSON was born in Rockford, Ill., in 1904, edu- 
aa cated at Beloit, Wisconsin, and Northwestern universities, and is now on 
the English faculty at Armour Institute of Technology (Chicago). 
All but one of this month’s prose contributors have been introduced 
previously 
F. C. WEISKOPF, who appears for the first time, is a well-known Czech 
writer and journalist now lecturing in the United States. He was formerly 
editor of two German-language newspapers in the Sudeten territory of 
os in Czec hoslovakia. G. A. BORGESE, the Italian poet, is now a member of the 
He University of Chicago faculty. T. C. WILSON, of Columbus, Ohio, has ap- 
cule peared often here as poet and reviewer. JAMES DALY, author of A Guilty 
vn te Sun and One Season Shattered, is now living in New York state. HARRY 


ROSKOLENKO, of New York, is at present connected with the Exiles’ Press. 
MARION STROBEL, of Chicago, is the author of two books of poems, Once 
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in a Blue Moon and Lost City. MARGARET WALKER, now living in lowa 
City, has contributed poems to several recent issues. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

A Turning Wind, by Muriel Rukeyser. The Viking Press. 
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